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OF 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Seventieth Session — 1904=1905. 


THE OPENING ADDRESS. Delivered by the President, Mr. Joms Betcuer, A.RA., 
at the First General Meeting, Monday, 7th November 1904. 


Laptes GENTLEMEN,— 

T has been the custom of the Institute, as [ daresay you all know, for the President, in 
opening the new Session with an address, to pass in review the important events of the 
last Session, and also to say a few words upon the existing condition of our national 

architecture as a whole. 

Before entering upon my task I desire to thank my colleagues for the honour they have done 
me in electing me as President —an honour which, coming as it does from my brother 
architects, I am sensible is of peculiar distinction. Jt is not without anxiety that I enter 
upon my duties, for, besides the responsibilities attached to the oftice, 1 know how difticult it 
will be for me to follow a President of such exceptional qualifications and ability as my 
predecessor, Mr. Aston Webb. 

We all recognise and appreciate much that Mr. Webb has achieved during his term of 
oftice, but his colleagues on the Council best know how greatly his work has been to the 
advantage of the Institute. His artistic sympathies, his genial manner and ready tact have 
secured for him the widest popularity. 

The success of the President’s “At Homes,” which he inaugurated, has been most 
marked. They have afforded opportunities for social intercourse and the exchange of ideas, 
and have been occasions on which the experience of those of riper years has been readily 
placed at the disposal of younger brethren. ‘The drawings and sketches also, which have 
been exhibited, proved both attractive and helpful. I propose, therefore, by your favour, to 
continue these pleasant gatherings, from which ‘ My Lady Nicotine” will assuredly not be 
banished. 


Turning to matters of more general architectural interest, the past year has been 
distinguished by events of unusual importance. The laying of the foundation-stone of the 
new Cathedral of Liverpool — probably the last Gothic cathedral to be built in our days—was 
a unique occasion, and its significance was recognised by His Majesty the King in performing 
the ceremony. The greatness of the work and the importanve of the city, combined with the 
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desire of the citizens that the sign of their faith should dominate this centre of commercial 
enterprise, mark it as an event not only in architecture but in our national history, and one 
which should materially affect the lives of the toiling masses. We shall watch with interest 
every stage and every feature in the growth and development of this important building. In 
the genius of Mr. G. G. Scott, who has inherited the traditions of a talented family, and in the 
supervising care of that most learned and profound exponent of Gothic methods, Mr. Bodley, 
R.A., we have ample assurance and guarantee that the beauty and excellence of the work 
will be complete. 

Another great undertaking which has been begun is that of the Memorial to our late 
(Jueen, as designed by Mr. Aston Webb. Already the laying out of the new road in the Mall, 
with its avenues of trees and approaches to the Palace, is complete, and has been greeted 
with universal approval and commendation. The large piers which mark the points of 
divergence of the several roads and avenues show how effectively these are set out. Not only 
are the existing approaches—with Constitution Hill—brought into unity, but they are so 
contrived as to open up new vistas. At one point, for instance, a fine open turfed way 
reaching across the Green Park will be viewed through elaborate iron gates and piers with 
fine effect. Mr. Webb has certainly made the most of his opportunities, and when all his 
design, including the arcading, is completed we may anticipate a result of which we shall be 
proud. The present unfinished aspect of the work, from which the main architectural features 
are lacking, can give the public but little idea of the beauty and harmony of Mr. Webb’s entire 
scheme. In this connection I may just say that the very commonplace electric light standards, 
to which so much exception has been taken, are only temporary, and will, I hope, soon be 
replaced by others specially designed by Mr. Webb himself. 

The Indian Memorial to the Queen has also been taken in hand. Owing to the nature of 
the site chosen the foundations for the superstructure designed by Sir William Emerson have 
presented many difficulties, which, however, have been overcome by methods of considerable 
ingenuity. We shall look forward to having the particulars and description of this interesting 
work before us in due course. 

The contemplated extension to the British Museum—so long needed—has been entrusted 
to Mr. J. J. Burnet, whose excellent Greek work in Glasgow fully entitles him to this 
distinction. 


Amongst the events of the year must be recorded the bestowal of the honour of Knighthood 
upon our colleague, Sir Henry Tanner, whom we sincerely congratulate on so well-deserved a 
reward for his eminent services. A proof surely, this, of the awakening interest and increasing 
regard which our beloved art is beginning to inspire in the minds of those in authority. 

Before passing on I desire to remind you of the great International Congress of 1906, 
which, as you are aware, is to take place in this city. The necessary preparation and 
organisation for this important event are already well in hand, and will continue to occupy the 
attention of your Council. 

I have the honour formally to announce that the King has graciously consented to be the 
Patron, and the Prince of Wales the Honorary President of the Congress. The occasion will 
be in the highest degree interesting and important—fruitful, too, we may well hope, in 
opportunities not only for advancing the true interests of our art, but also for drawing public 
attention to its value and importance as a factor in our national life and education. 


It is to this end that our Institute should always be directing its efforts. We are some- 
thing more than a Trade Union—we are a corporation whose members are called to rise 
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above the differences which so often distract the artist, and to act harmoniously as from one 
centre, to the end that Architecture may flourish as a fine art. 

The Institute’s growing influence brings, of course, distinction to its members, which 
distinction, however, must be honourably earned—won, in fact, by force of merit rather than 
demanded as a right. 

The increase in our numbers gives proof of vitality and vigour, but this involves greater 
responsibility, and an obligation to let the audacity of youth give place to the growing caution 
and dignity of maturer years and riper experience. 

We may, perhaps, differ among ourselves as to the true line of advance, but we are all, I 
believe, actuated by the same loyal desire, and all ambitious to see the Institute firmly 
established in the honourable position it has earned. We must see to it, then, that the 
foundation is secure before we attempt to add to the superstructure. We must, in other words, 
know something of our limitations as well as of our influence and power, bearing in mind the 
old lesson of the nut and the nutcrackers—if the crackers are not strong enough to crack the 
nut, the nut will assuredly be hard enough to break the crackers. 

The purpose and work of the Institute are not limited to the great metropolitan interests. 
Unlike the Allied Societies which are represented on its Council, and which are mainly 
concerned with local and personal matters, the Institute as a corporate body has a duty towards 
the whole profession, and its Council, in weighing the many difficult problems that come 
before them for solution, have to remember this greater responsibility, this more extended 
obligation. 


One such subject before the Institute at the present time is the question of Registration. 
Registration is apt to be somewhat hastily regarded as a panacea for all ills, so that the very 
sound of it breathes comfort, like “ that blessed word Mesopotamia” in the story of the old 
lady and the sermon. The simplicity, however, of the operation or process of registration 
must not be taken for granted. A clear definition of its practical working and effect will, 
no doubt, be elucidated in time; but as this is the task upon which the Committee specially 
appointed by the General Body are now engaged, I feel it would be better for us discreetly to 
keep silence until they have reported upon it. Moreover, as there is considerable diversity of 
opinion, it will be well to hear both sides before coming to a decision. 

There is, however, one matter, affecting both ourselves and the Allied Societies, upon 
which we are all agreed —viz., the special education and equipment necessary for an architect. 
Some carefully-devised scheme of training is in reality that proper foundation to which I have 
alluded, and must have precedence of all other claims upon our time and attention. 

I congratulate the Institute that during the past Session an efficient “ Board of Archi- 
tectural Education ” was established. This scheme was brought before you by my predecessor, 
under whose able guidance it has come to fruition, and I am glad to inform you that Mr. Webb 
will continue to act as Chairman of the Board. The distinguished men who are associated 
with him are in themselves a sufficient guarantee that the result of their labours will be far- 
reaching and beneficial. Several meetings of the Board have already been held, and the 
business in hand is far advanced. ‘Their scheme will shortly be before you, and, I hope, in 
active operation before long. 


Another cause for congratulation is the growing interest of the public in architecture—an 
interest evidenced in a variety of ways. It is obvious that side by side with a more systematic 
training of the architect, some attempt should be made to educate the public. At the very 
least we might set before them fundamental principles and elementary axioms, that they may 
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know what to appreciate and what toavoid. This might be partially accomplished by lectures 
in the large cities and towns, under the patronage of the local authorities; also by the 
distribution of short papers or pamphlets on the subject for the use of schools, art teachers, 
and others. 

Unfortunately, at our great centres of learning, which should have given a lead in this 
matter, the study of architecture has been made subservient to archeology; it has been a 
handmaid to other interests rather than a queen in its own right. The result is only what 
might have been expected—viz., that architectural work of all sorts, good, bad, and indifferent, 
has been judged and appreciated (or the reverse) not upon its merits but according to its 
antiquity. Archeology has thus been an unconscious cause of the decay of architecture as a 
living art. 

But, it may be asked, are not the technical schools educating our people in a knowledge 
of architecture? Scarcely. They impart a knowledge of the methods and science of building 
construction, but what is needed by the general public is not so much a technical knowledge as 
a discriminating taste moulded and set upon elementary principles, a discrimination which 
will enable them to approve what is excellent and reject what is inferior. 

In the eighteenth century the education of a gentleman was not considered complete unless 
he had acquired some knowledge of the rudiments of architecture, and a refined taste in the 
appreciation of its beauties. Too often, it is true, the dilettante thus inspired attempted to express 
his ideas without the aid, or with only the partial aid of the professional architect, and fell into 
the many errors and mistakes into which a little learning is always so apt to betray a man. 
Such rash experiments are to be deplored, but the interest in and appreciation of art 
which prompted them is one which we might well seek to revive. 

In this good cause I believe the power of the Press may be reckoned on. In an admirable 
and interesting article in Te Times of 38rd September last, from which I should like to quote 
more fully, the writer, after stating that every Town and County Council is making effort to 
establish some kind of technical education among the people, adds: “The want of such an 
education in England, and of a rudimentary knowledge of design, has been matter of complaint 
during many generations, but until quite lately the complaints have fallen upon deaf ears.” 
Again, after drawing attention to the general neglect of decorative artists in the past, who 
had to abandon their art because there was no demand for it, he writes, ‘‘ Things have changed 
a good deal in the last forty years, and there is now, at least, no want of schools of art or of 
the encouragement that is given by an enthusiastic, if rather uninformed, public opinion.” 
It is this uninformed public opinion which is the difficulty and the danger, and I hope a 
committee of the Institute may be appointed to consider the subject, and to suggest something 
that may be done by way of remedy. 


In these days, supply (of a sort) follows hot-footed upon the heels of demand, and the 
quickened public interest in art was promptly met by the abominable affectation (I should like 
to use a stronger phrase) of what is known as “Tart nouveau.” A new art forsooth! <A 
pernicious trick easily acquired and applied alike to buildings or jewelry, furniture or dress ; 
no matter what the nature of the material, whether iron or wood, stone or glass, all alike 
twisted to curves representing the final stages of vegetable decay and animal decrepitude, in 
defiance of all true principles of construction and beauty. In The Times article I have quoted 
from, an incident is related of an intelligent French workman who, passing through a museum 
with an Englishman, after contemplating a Riesever cabinet, turned to an “art nouveau” 
chair (alas that it should have been there !), and delivered his soul as follows: “ In the old days 
they had ideas ; but as for this chair — well, it is the art of fools suited to an age of fools.” 
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In correcting such false ideals as “l'art nouveau” holds up to the public admiration, the 
Press can render powerful aid, but we must do our part also by supplying principles to direct 
and mould the taste of the people in matters architectural. 


Fortunately, the County Councils and other public bodies acknowledge the advantage to 
the community of these artistic influences, and are alive to their importance in trade and 
commerce, but have they ever yet regarded them from the point of view of the public health 
and morals? If legislation is necessary on sanitary matters that the public may be protected 
from insidious poisons conveyed through the senses of smell and taste and touch, may it not 
be equally important to protect the sight ? Environment insensibly influences the development 
of all forms of life, and it cannot be doubted that the squalid conditions, horrid forms, 
inharmonious colours, and injurious sights amongst which such a large proportion of our 
urban population spend their lives, contribute their quota to the sum total of degenerate 
moral tendencies of which recurring acts of crime are the inevitable outcome. 

ven the untrained have sensibilities to be shocked and blunted, and if the effect of 
au gloomy and monotonous environment be bad, what shall we say or think about the 
cumulative moral effect of those wildernesses of mean streets and horrid buildings by which 
our great cities are disfigured? There must be no concession to what is bad or even mean in 
architecture if a healthy and manly condition of the people is to be maintained. This aspect 
of the functions of good architecture should be considered by the authorities who watch over 
the needs of the community. 

And may it not be that many who do not live in mean streets are yet suffering, perhaps 
unconsciously, from the conditions by which they are surrounded in the public thoroughfares, 
their senses assailed by a multitude of petty annoyances amounting in the aggregate to 
a heavy burden from which they would fain escape ? 

It is a well-known fact, for instance, that an ill-designed building looked at suddenly will 
cause an involuntary shudder in a man with a trained eye, while certain bad forms as well as 
bad smells will produce a feeling of actual nausea. 

Any and every cultivation of the senses, in opening up hitherto unknown avenues of 
delight, brings with it also increased discomfort, for it reveals defects of which we were 
formerly unconscious. All forms of knowledge have this or a similar drawback. Rudyard 
Kipling puts it from the moral side in a very telling form when he makes our friend Tommy 
Atkins sing the praises of some place he had discovered (Was it Mandalay? At any rate it 
was “east of Suez’), “ where there ain’t no bloomin’ ten commandments,” or words to that 
effect. 

But seeing that we have our ten commandments, or our canons of art, as the case may be, 
our moral principles and our artistic tastes, every violation of which brings its fore-ordained 
penalty, surely we may look to the authorities to defend us from all the hideous sights and 
sounds and smells which force themselves upon us in our public thoroughfares, whether urban 
or suburban. 


The object which business men have in view in choosing or designing or rebuilding the 
frontage of their premises is to arrest the attention of the passer-by. To catch the eye—that 
is everything. They succeed sometimes, alas! too well by what is practically a severe shock 
to the nervous system of a man of taste. The buildings they erect are marked by such 
a vicious extravagance in material and so-called ornament, and display such an eccentricity of 
forms as will not only effectually catch the eye of the passing wayfarer, but will certainly 
also “land him in the interior ’’-—if not in a physical, in a metaphysical sense. 
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The coarseness and vulgarity of these methods need not be wholly attributed to archi- 
tectural design—though certainly once the author of a work of this class, when remonstrated 
with, did boast that he was a ‘commercial architect,” and that his clients wanted “ the most 
show for their money.” This advertising mania is the cause of much which we deplore in our 
street buildings. If the law can restrain street cries and noises because they affect the nervous 
system, surely it may well undertake to control the blatant architectural efforts which may 
truly be said to “cry aloud and shout” in our public ways. 

Some effort has been made to control advertisement signs, those modern eyesores which, 
not content with disfiguring our good buildings and important places, have also intruded them- 
selves upon the beauty and repose of the rural landscape. Heavy taxation is too mild a 
penalty for these, especially when they blink. 

Then, again, the increased height of buildings contributes largely to that atmosphere of 
gloom which pervades some of our streets. Iam not objecting to lofty buildings on special 
sites or where the road is wide enough, nor are architects to blame if they show a willingness 
to add as many stories as are required. The responsibility rests with the ground landlords, 
who insist upon raising the ground rents whenever the opportunity occurs, so that additional 
stories must be built to meet the increased demand. Owners who are privileged to possess 
land in important areas should be under special control. If certain well defined rules were 
laid down applicable to all such places and sites, they would serve for the guidance of those 
who purchase property or obtain leases in those neighbourhoods, and freeholders would thus be 
restrained from demanding excessive ground rents. 


My predecessor in oftice strongly urged the need of some authority to whom schemes 
of public improvements might be submitted, not necessarily for sanction but for consultation 
a suggestion which Lord Windsor was good enough to endorse, and has since 


and advice 
sought to get adopted. 

This is a great advance, but I should like to press the matter still further. Consultation 
and advice may be sufficient in many cases, but there are others where the First Commissioner 
should have power to decide and determine. Artistic needs must be insisted upon, more par- 
ticularly where considerations of finance are likely to exercise an undue if not tyrannical sway. 

Quite recently, when some important improvements were suggested in the Strand frontage 
of the new street, the members of the County Council appointed to meet the artists belonged to 
the Finance Committee of the Council, and, as was to be expected, showed but little sympathy 
with artistic ideals. Yet artistic treatment has a financial value of its own, as owners of 
property are beginning to find out—for where the requirements of art are listened to, property 
is more eagerly sought after, and its value correspondingly enhanced. 

Not long ago the Globe newspaper drew attention to this subject in a short article, 
@& propos of a paragraph in Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s address to the Incorporated Society 
of Authors. Sir Arthur, while recognising the desirability, even the necessity, of a strain of 
artistic blood in the body corporate of the London County Council, did not seem very 
sanguine, for he calculated it would take a man with the talent of Michael Angelo, the 
despotic power of Napoleon I., and the all-round energy of the Kaiser Wilhelm to make this 
city of mean streets and of the commonplace to be what it should be—a fitting centre of the 
greatest empire that the world has ever seen. 

No doubt the qualities here so tersely epitomised would prove advantageous, but how 
much might be accomplished in this direction if only the First Commissioner of Works, 
acting as a Minister of Fine Art with the aid of an Advisory Committee, possessed the 
necessary despotic power to see the right proposals adopted. 
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This is above all imperative in the treatment of our public places, in the formation of 
new thoroughfares, and in dealing with spaces and buildings around our public institutions. 

Again, where buildings should be considered in relation to their surroundings, where they 
must be in scale, and accord in breadth of treatment, and where other similar claims of art 
must be considered if the proposed work is to be in due relation to and in harmony with the 
existing or determined general scheme, all these are cases where the power of authority may 
well be invoked and exercised on behalf of the best interests of the community. 

A Building Act is of little or no good here. The law can determine the height of 
buildings, fix the size of lighting areas, and so on, but no mere Act of Parliament can define 
the subtle qualities and delicate nuances which distinguish good art from bad, or rather 
shall we say which separate art from the lack of art. 

In France and in the States, both of them lands of freedom, some such exercise of 
authority as I am advocating has been found necessary—why not here ? 


Iam by no means suggesting a mechanical or despotic control such as would engender 
au monotonous uniformity and ultimately entail a loss of individuality, but a freedom under 
control—for freedom without control is licence, and licence tramples under foot all considera- 
tion for others’ rights. This is the one side. On the other, so-called “rights” may be 
unduly and oppressively insisted upon. The terrorism, for instance, of “ Ancient Lights ” 
has frequently been prejudicial to architecture, and a short time since it culminated in such 
unreasonable demands as to paralyse all building operations. 

We in this City, and indeed the whole country, owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Howard 
Colls for boldly withstanding the legal opinions of the Courts and appealing to the House 
of Lords. A clear and satisfactory judgment has thus been obtained on the question, 
establishing a principle of law which will relieve both property owners and the public from 
formidable restrictions. ‘To the architect this must come as a relief, for the difficulties which he 
has to encounter in the exercise of his duties are harassing enough without the added fear of 
litigation, which must necessarily hinder him from giving that thought and devotion to his 
art which the case requires. It will not be forgotten that an Kasement of Lights Bill, 
introduced by Mr. Fletcher Moulton, K.C., on behalf of the Surveyors and ourselves, has been 
before Parliament the last two Sessions, and steps will be taken to continue its promotion 
when Parliament meets again. The Bill, as | believe you all know, covers the ground of the 
Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores case, and provides a simple machinery for arbitration. 


Light and air have long been bracketed together, and, indeed, in most cases they do go 
together. There is, however, one important respect, attention to which has been drawn in the 
columns of The Times, in which the question of air calls for separate and independent 
consideration. 

In the extension of suburbs of cities and towns the public health demands that the 
buildings should be farther apart and the open spaces larger the further they are removed 
from the centre. 

In Germany the authorities regulate the growth of their suburbs. Different heights and 
different degrees of proximity are prescribed according to the locality. Towards the centre 
tive stories is the limit which is reduced to three farther off, and then the houses must be 
detached. In certain directions a larger area must be reserved for the wind to blow freely 
about the houses. 

Our London suburbs are becoming a source of considerable danger. Here the houses are 
indeed smaller, but they are so closely packed and crowded with unhealthy subjects that the 
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air which passes over them to the centre is becoming denser and more impure every succeed- 
ing year, and should a serious epidemic occur the spread of contagion to the great centre 
and thence again outwards seems inevitable. The lungs of London, as they are rightly 
regarded, must not consist solely of the few open parks, which, after all, are now more or less 
closed in, but of wide channels and routes for currents of air to flow freely through. This is a 
matter I commend to the attention of our Town Councils. 


One of the questions raised by my predecessor, and still under the consideration of the 
Council, is the growing habit of employing the Borough Surveyor or Engineer on what is 
really professional architectural work. It is true this official is usually a man of considerable 
capacity, but the very nature of his ordinary and proper work stands in the way of architectural 
or artistic accomplishments. The Committee appointed to report upon the subject have done 
so in a very thorough and excellent manner. They have ascertained the custom and conditions 
existing in other countries, and the result of their labours will be condensed and published in 
the Jovurnan. It is proposed to take steps to bring the matter to the notice of the public 
authorities and others who may be concerned. 

It has been urged with much show of justice that our Institute ought to afford help and 
protection to its members in legal matters, when these matters are wrongly forced upon them, 
and are of such a character as to prejudice the interests of the profession. The principle has been 
approved by the Council, and a Board established, called the Board of Professional Defence, 
which, under proper restrictions, will be empowered to deal with such cases as come within 
the above category. 

The increasing usefulness of the Journat in bringing matters of importance to our notice 
leads me to suggest that this usefulness might be extended if members would more freely commu- 
nicate matters of general interest—either in the form of letters to the Editor or of short articles— 
drawing attention, for instance, to buildings or objects of interest seen during their vacation, 
that others may be led to visit the same locality. There is scope also for short descriptive 
papers on various subjects connected with our methods or work, and such papers would often 
prove of great value and interest to readers of the Jovurnat. The opportunities afforded 
by the sessional papers for imparting information are necessarily few, but the Journan may 
to some extent make good the deficiency. 


These, Gentlemen, are some of the minor matters which interest and concern us as 
architects. I should like to add a few words upon the general condition and prospects of our 
art in this land. 

Those of us who have watched the steady improvement in English architectural work 
during the last few years cannot but experience a measure of satisfaction and even of pride 
at the progress which has been made. 

Our colleagues on the Continent and in America who have been inclined to regard 
architecture as a dead art in this country are already awake to the fact that there is more 
vitality and advance being exhibited here than anywhere else. Many American friends who 
have been absorbed by the excellent French methods they have studied have recently 
expressed to me their admiration of certain hitherto unsuspected qualities and beauties in our 
English work. This is both gratifying and encouraging, especially as under our unfortunate 
climatic conditions we are constitutionally prone to belittle everything that is of us or around us. 
Do not imagine, however, that our friendly critics have not been discriminating. “ A man, ” said 
Ruskin, “ may hide himself from you in every other way, but he cannot in his work—there 
you have him”; and our critics have had us, sometimes, to our confusion of face before them. 
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We cannot, however, fail to observe that there is a growing demand for the best and 
purest work, and as the appetite for what is good is whetted, all that is vulgar and bad will 
become repugnant and tend to disappear. As the sunshine of popular favour shines upon our 
art it must advance. Side by side with the good fruit there will still flourish the ill weeds, 
those vulgar street buildings and fantastic fripperies which flaunt and force themselves to the 
front. Yet we may take heart even from these, for they are a sign that there is something 
they are fighting against which will eventually be valued at its true worth. Let them alone, 
they must come to grief. 

If “experience is the dress of thought,” then a building is bound to reveal its true 
character at the last. If it glitters for show it proclaims that which is false and weak. ‘To 
dazzle let the vain design,” said Pope ; “ to raise the thought and touch the heart be thine.” 


Architecture must tell its tale; it has its message to deliver. Like a musical score it 
expresses a great deal more than meets the eye. Its meaning is hidden behind the veil of 
outward symbol. It is a mystery whose voice is heard speaking according to each man’s 
mood, capacity, and temperament. Just as the words of genius have a profounder meaning 
than the actual thought that prompted them, so true architecture possesses the power, as by a 
magic wand, to “call up spirits from the vasty deep’— from the ocean of human thought 
and passion. 

Art speaks in all its manifestations alike. Every picture, every group of sculpture, every 
musical composition, is a vehicle for the conveyance of thought in poetical form. Architecture 
is the prose of inarticulate but beautiful thought and feeling. Sometimes it tells of the 
commonplace in life; rising higher it speaks of domestic peace and happiness; and yet again 
in more stately diction it sets forth the grander and larger purposes of life. It recounts the 
past, records the present, and holds up ideals for the future. But only when it is enriched 
from the sister arts of sculpture and painting can it tell the tale with the fulness of eloquence 
and power—for then it speaks to the heart in tender and solemn tones of all that is most grand 
and beautiful in life and humanity. 

It is a pleasure to see that much has been done in recent years to cement and confirm the 
alliance of the aris. The brotherly readiness of the sculptor to aid in the good cause should 
be recognised, and his name coupled with the architect’s in all such work. If the building is 
to be harmonious in expression these two must work together from its conception, and the 
sculptor must have a fitting and honourable place assigned to him whence he may take 
up his parable with effective force. Not a new or separate motif, but the same with new 
progressions, a harmony with one delightful melody. 

When further the orchestra is increased by calling in the painter’s art, then, like the 
vibrating strings with their soul-stirring chords, the refinements of tone and colour appeal to 
the heart with a new and higher power based upon the primal sympathies and emotions of 
the human breast. 


Why, then, we may ask, have these arts so few opportunities of joint action? Is it not 
because architecture has forgotten her place and lagged behind? Is she not like Lot’s wife, 
who, looking back, was stiffened into a pillar of salt ? Looking back, there lies the explanation. 

The sister arts of painting and sculpture have been the while advancing; they have 
developed, but architecture has stopped short and been content to look back to the past, to 
draw upon old periods and reproduce “ defunct’ styles, so that the living arts of the present 
age could no longer associate with one that was a mere mouldering survival from bygone 
times. A special architectural carver had to be trained to forge or imitate archaic forms and 
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reproduce the quaint and grotesque figures of almost forgotten centuries ; while the painter has 
given place to the “ firm of decorators,’ and his message to the dumb extravagance of mere 


costly material. 


All this, I believe, will soon be past history, a vanished nightmare, for a new era has 
undoubtedly begun. 

May we not justly feel sanguine? After all, the great thing is not so much where we 
stand as in what direction we are moving. It is no question of style. Every period has 
contributed something to our art. Gothic, with its rich luxuriance, has been the foster-home 
of the crafts, and if the crafts themselves seem to have lost their independence and vitality, it 
is because having had a part in beautifying the ‘styles,’ they have, like them, been made to 
serve in the copying and forging of bygone examples. Without denying that in the hands of 
true genius these past types may be taken up and carried forward, yet it is rather with the 
Renaissance forms that modern sculpture and painting can best and most easily be associated. 
It is natural, perhaps, that I should have this confidence in the development of the Later 
Renaissance. There, at any rate, it will again be possible to co-operate with one’s brother 
artists, and that must be a step in the right direction. There are in its methods a freedom, a 
vitality, and a power of adaptation to modern requirements which surely stimulate conception 
and foster growth. There is, too, a characteristic wealth of stateliness and grandeur fitting 
it for all high and noble purposes. The genius of Inigo Jones, and subsequently of Wren, 
taking it up, each at the point at which he found it, carried it on far beyond its budding 
efforts, and established it as a great English tradition. Here is the “quarry,” and, to quote 
the words of Goethe, “ He does not deserve the name of architect except out of this fortuitous 
mass he can combine with the greatest economy, suitableness, and durability some form the 
pattern of which originated in his own soul.” 

Let us be enthusiasts. Our national architecture is not dead; there are many signs of 
life and movement within it. The spark is there; let us blow upon it and the fire will burn. 

Let us encourage and stimulate the energies of those who, with the love of their art 
burning brightly, seek not arrogantly for something new, but to advance that which they have 
proudly inherited and to make its influence for good ever more and more known and loved. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. [H.A.), said he ested in the whole of the Address, and to those 


had been asked by the Secretary to propose a vote of 
thanks to the President for his very interesting and 
illuminating Address. He undertook the duty 
with no hope of adequately expressing either their 
pleasure or his own at the President's effort, but 
merely to give his own tribute cf appreciation for 
the words which had fallen frcm his lips. It 
would be wise perhaps for him to restrict himself 
to this, because he confessed he had a little hesita- 
tion in approaching the subject of architecture. 
As a simple-minded painter he might perhaps step 
in where architects would fear to tread; there 
was so much difference of view and of aim that it 
was rather risky, even if one had fixed opinions, to 
adopt a side. He had been, however, much inter- 


who were not acquainted with all that was going 
cn in the architectural world it was most edifying 
to be informed, in this short and summary way, 
of the chief incidents of the architectural activity 
of the year. What interested them in London 
especially was the Queen’s Memorial referred to by 
the President. He had had the pleasure of seeing 
the mcdel Mr. Breck had elaborated, and he 
felt confident that when the whole work was 
finished it would be a monument of which Lon- 
doners would very justly be proud. Another very 
interesting point was the subject of the education 
both of architectural students and of the public— 
the one perhaps much more difficult than the 
other. He keenly sympathised with the attitude 
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of the President with regard to the interchange of 
the three arts. Perhaps no one in the profession 
had been more influential than Mr. Belcher in 
associating sculpture with architecture, and it was 
no fault of his if painting also had not been called 
in. If ever he had the opportunity he was quite 
sure Mr. Belcher would permit the painter to have 
the same privilege of showing his triumphs as the 
sculptor already had. He thought it would be a 
very good thing if in their schools there could be 
an interchange of study on the part of the 
students. They had to a certain extent initiated 
that in the Academy schools, and facilities were 
offered to architectural students to study in the 
painting school, or at least in the drawing school 
and the modelling school, and to the sculptor in 
the painting and architectural school, and so on. 
There would be great gain brought about by such 
a change in the ordinary course of study. The 
education of the public would be a very much 
more difficult matter; and when there was this 
uncertainty amongst those who should lead 
activity of thought in this branch, it was a little 
difficult for a complete outsider to know what to 
do. They were told that the beautiful Gothic art 
was dead. He was almcst afraid that it might be. 
There was no doubt that architecture, to be really 
successful in its aim, must contain within itself 
the spirit of the time, and, alas! the spirit 
of the time was not that which would encourage 
the Gothic art. What was the spirit of 
the time? Utilitarianism, science, and adver- 
tising. Utilitarianism was good and _ science 
was excellent, but they could not apply either 
of those terms to advertising. Yet that was the 
marked characteristic of the age, and any art 
expression that they ventured upon had to face this 
advertising spirit of the age. It was a serious 
drawback to the expression of any form of art if, 
instead of being helped by the spirit of the age, it 
was hindered. But if it were made clear to the 
public that it was not those who shrieked the 
loudest who were most worthy of attention, perhaps 
by the means Mr. Belcher had suggested there 
might be a better taste gradually formed in the 
public. He was perfectly sure that there was an 
immense amount of talent in this country which 
only wanted encouragement to fulfil all manner of 
enterprises, which would strengthen and beautify 
the nation in every way. Perhaps if they could 
so enlarge their sympathies that they were not 
bound to be only Gothic, or only Renaissance, or 
only Classic, but to have a sufficiently wide sym- 
pathy with all the various expressions of art, to 
understand them all and (then came judgment) to 
decide which was the best expression for the 
particular interest contemplated, they should do 
well. For instance, he himself bitterly regretted 
that Newgate was gone. He thought Newgate 
was a splendid building. One had only to look 
at it to know it was a prison; it bore the stamp 


of what it was upon it. He should, however, be 
very sorry to see many of those Newgates about, 
and he was afraid that if they wanted to build 
something of the kind now that style of archi- 
tecture was out of date, out of fashion, and would 
no longer be regarded; whereas for some things 
it might be the very best possible. He hesitated 
to speak of Gothic art, because in its day, when 
it contained within itself the expression of the 
life of the people, it was, in his view, the most 
beautiful architecture in the world; its mystery, 
the religious sense it awakened, the way it called 
in the magic of stained glass—all these things, he 
thought, taking it all in all, made it the most 
beautiful expression of architecture that the world 
had ever seen. He admitted, however, that to 
attempt any ambitious work in Gothic art now 
was risky, although in competent hands it was 
still possible to have a most beautiful expression 
of art conveyed in even modern Gothic. He 
should like to pay a tribute to the President, 
because the essential principle he had placed 
before him was devotion to beauty. It was, he 
thought, Emerson who said, “Though we travel 
the world over to find the beautiful, we must 
carry it with us, or we find it not.’’ That 
was what Mr. Belcher had always done. He 
had carried the sense of the beautiful with him 
wherever he had gone, and that, combined with 
his loyal endeavour to combine the arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture with architecture, placed him 
in a position which commanded their admiration 
and respect. They were proud that such a man 
should be placed at the head of such an institution 
as theirs, with his great capacity in his art, his 
devotion to beauty, and his keen enthusiasm for 
the welfare and fame of a profession which, in 
dignity and worth, should be second to none. He 
moved a hearty vote of thanks to the President 
for the Address he had so kindly delivered. 

Sir BENJAMIN BAKER, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., 
LL.D. [ H.A.}, said that if Mr. Frank Dicksee, a 
Royal Academician painter, exhibited diffidence in 
intervening to propose this vote of thanks, he was 
afraid those present would think a poor engineer 
like himself exhibited the qualities of impudence 
in seconding it. His only qualification and his 
only excuse really was that he was a very old and 
very appreciative friend of the President. He had 
watched his career, and was especially pleased to 
see him in the position he occupied that evening, 
which he was sure would do honour to himself 
and be of great benefit to the Institute. In his 
Address the President had touched upon many 
topics. Mr. Frank Dicksee had referred to the 
allied arts of painting and sculpture; but the 
President had also touched upon his (the speaker’s) 
branch, science, in referring to technical educa- 
tion, sanitary measures, and things of that class ; 
and Mr. Belcher himself illustrated in his work 
that he was not only a preacher—which was 
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generally dull work—but that he also followed out 
his own maxims ; and the works of Mr. Belcher, he 
thought, would do more to educate the public in 
the way he desired than reading his Address. He 
quite agreel that the vision of ‘a wilderness of 
mean streets ’’ that he spoke of seemed a perfectly 
hopeless problem to attack. He had seen a great 
deal of it during the last six months in connection 
with his work for the London Traffic Commission, 
because at all hours of the evening and night he 
had gone on the tops of omnibuses and tramears 
to every suburb of London in order to see for 
himself where the people sprang from, and where 
they wanted to go, and how they were best to be 
accommodated. But it was not that particular 
passage in his Address of “the wilderness of 
mean streets ’’ that struck him so much as another 
passage where he referred to “the vicious extrava- 
gance in material and so-called ornamentation.”’ 
That was most prominent at the East End and 
beyond the “Angel ”’ at Islington. It was ex- 
hibited, not in architecture, but in the thing which 
dominated the whole world at the present time, and 
that was women’s dress. How they were to im- 
prove art at the East End and Whitechapel when 
the women dressed as they did he could not under- 
stand. One could see, as the President said, that 
it was done obviously with the object of compelling 
people to look at them, and it made them shudder 
when they did. Rows of artificial pearls—which 
would be worth £10,000 if they were real—were 
displayed on the most shabby dresses. He was 
bound to say he did not notice the mean streets 
when all those women were parading them! Un- 
fortunately this extravagance was not confined— 
and that was the mischief—to the cities ; in Ireland, 
twenty-five years ago, at Kerry or Limerick, where 
the pretty Irish girls sprang from, if one saw a 
donkey cart with a pretty girl sitting in it, the 
donkey was in front and the pig behind in the 
cart, and the girl harmonised with the rustic aspect 
of the cart and its surroundings, as she never had any 
head covering but her own thick hair and a shawl, 
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which, if it was rainy weather, she put over her 
head, and, if not, on her shoulders. At the present 
time the same pretty girls were to be seen, but one 
never knew what dress the next one would turn 
up in—they were not in uniform at all. Some- 
times the head covering was a broken-down matinee 
hat which had been through about seven hands ; 
another time it would be a Whitechapel ostrich 
feather monstrosity bedraggled in the mud; but 
all the joy was taken out of the whole picture—it 
was discord, and not harmony. Seriously speaking, 
the killing of all artistic feeling by constant con- 
tact with such objects was, he thought, a most 
difficult problem. He could not imagine how Greek 
architecture or Greek sculpture could have been 
evolved if the Greek women had dressed like the 
Whitechapel women! They might be thinking he 
had said very little about science. He did not like to 
talk science after dinner, but if he might paraphrase 
a remark he had heard the Italian Ambassador 
make ona somewhat similar occasion he would 
say that since his boyhood he had been married 
to Science, but he was a lover really of Art; 
and that must be his excuse. The President, 
however, happily occupied a middle seat between 
the two, between Art and Science; in his work he 
combined both ; and he was quite certain that he 
would have a very successful period of office. He 
had very great pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thanks. 

THE PRESIDENT, in responding, said he felt 
very much indebted both to Mr. Frank Dicksee 
and Sir Benjamin Baker for their very valuable 
remarks upon his Address. In Sir Benjamin Baker 
and Mr. Frank Dicksee they had perhaps the most 
distinguished representatives of science and art 
in this country, and therefore, as science and art 
formed the component parts of good architecture, 
all that they had said had been most valuable and 
interesting. He thanked members and all the 
distinguished guests who had honoured them with 
their presence that evening for so patiently listen- 
ing to him. 
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The Opening General Meeting. 

The inaugural meeting of the Session was a well- 
attended and highly successful function, the pre- 
sence of several ladies among the visitors lending 
special grace to the occasion. Of the five surviving 
Past Presidents three were present—viz. Sir 
William Emerson, Mr. (now Sir) Aston Webb, 
R.A., and Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson. The Royal 
Academy was further represented in the persons of 
Mr. itrank Dicksee, R.A. [#7.A.], who moved the 
vote of thanks for the Address, Mr. George Framp- 
ton, R.A. [H.A.), Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., 
Mr. Alfred Drury, A.R.A., and Mr. Goscombe John, 
A.R.A. Several Presidents of the Allied Societies 
had come to town for the occasion; nearly all the 
London Members of Council were present, and 
most of those who went out of office last Session. 
The new President, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., 
took his seat for the first time, and met with the 
most cordial of receptions. In the opening passages 
of his Address he intimated his intention of follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his predecessor by continuing 
the pleasant gatherings known as the President’s 
“ At Homes,” instituted by Sir Aston Webb during 
his first year of office. Mr, Belcher’s opinion that 
the public are at last beginning to take some 
interest in architecture seemed justified alone by the 
unprecedentedly liberal space afforded by the daily 
press to the President’s Address this year. The 
Times printed nearly the whole of it, and the artist 
of one of the illustrated dailies, taking up the 
President’s strictures on the eccentricities of /’art 
nouveau, sketched the sort of figure the Venus of 
Milo would have presented had she been depicted 
by an exponent of the new art. 


Seventh International Congress of Architects, 
London 1906, 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught has graciously 
consented to head the list of Honorary Vice- 
Presidents of the Congress, which up to the present 
is as follows :— 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


His Grace the Archbishop of York. 
His Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of Ripon. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop of London. 
The Right Hon. Lord Windsor. 

The Right Hon. Lord Esher. 

Lord Balcarres, M.P. 

Sir Edward J. Poynter, Bart., P.R.A. 
Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, R.A. 


Sir Aston Webb, R.A. 


At the distribution of Honours on the King’s 
sirthday last Wednesday the distinction of Knight - 
hood was bestowed upon Mr. Aston Webb, R.A. 
Following so closely upon his brilliant term as 
President of the R.I.B.A., this recognition by His 
Majesty of the eminent services Sir Aston has 
rendered to his art, and of the distinguished 
position he holds among his professional brethren, 
is peculiarly well-timed. Sir Aston’s honours will 
be viewed with feelings of pride and pleasure by 
all who are acquainted with his work, whether as 
architect or as President of the Institute; he may, 
indeed, be confident of receiving the sincere con- 
gratulations of the entire profession. 


Special Elections to Fellowship. 


At the meeting of the Council on the 7th inst. 
the following gentlemen were elected to Fellowship 
of the Institute, under the proviso to By-law 9, 
viz. :— 
Harotp OGLE TARBOLTON, of 39 Northumber- 
land Street, Edinburgh, President of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

CuHoutTon James, of Charles Street Chambers, 
Cardiff, President of the Cardiff, South Wales, 
and Monmouthshire Society. 


The Statutory Examinations. 


Examinations of candidates for the oftices of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 
and of Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, 
held by the Institute pursuant to statute, took 
place on the 20th and 21st October. Of the eight 
candidates who presented themselves for the Dis- 
trict Surveyors’ Examination, three passed, viz. 

Percy Joun Buack, 22 Lambourn Road, 

Clapham. 
Joun Mor Kewxnanrp, 13 Railway Approach, 
London Bridge. 

Joun Topp, North Sea House, Billericay, Essex. 
These gentlemen have been granted by the Council 
certificates of competency to fulfil the duties of 
District Surveyors under the London Building Act. 

In the second Examination—that of Building 
Surveyor under Local Authorities—there was only 
one candidate, and he failed to satisfy the Board 
of Examiners. 
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The late Professor Robert Kerr [?’.| 


At the opening of the proceedings at the 
General Meeting on Monday formal announce- 
ment was made by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Alexander Graham, F.S.A., of the losses the 
Institute has sustained by death since the closing 
meeting of last Session. With the exception of 
that of Professor Kerr, who passed away very 
recently, these announcements have already ap- 
peared in the Journat, and the names will be 
found recorded on the Minutes, p. 20. Speaking 
specially of Professor Kerr as having in bygone 
years taken a prominent part in the affairs of the 
Institute, Mr. Graham said that their late colleague 
would be remembered by many of those present as 
a conspicuous figure amongst practising architects 
for a very long period. As one of the founders 
and the first President of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation he deserved the gratitude of us all for 
having initiated a movement which had _ been 
attended, especially in recent years, with such 
marked success. Professor Kerr was a constant 
attendant at the Institute Meetings; it was onl 
when health failed him a few years ago that h>2 
ceased attendance. He was one of a prominent 
band of men who years ago had rendered dis- 
tinguished service to the profession. In everything 
he took up he was very enthusiastic, and in con- 
troversial matters especially he was a master. It 
might be thought that on some occasions the Pro- 
fessor was rather aggressive; that he evinced a spirit 
of combativeness in the views he put forward. But 
this was perhaps characteristic, as it is with many 
other men of similar temperament. He had a strong 
will, and very decided views on every cause he 
advocated. But beneath itall there was an under- 
current of good humour and good will towards 
everybody ; and to those who knew him well there 
Was an earnestness of motive apparent in all that he 
said and did. The Institute was under obligations 
to Professor Kerr for many things. They were 
indebted to him for suggesting the establishment 
of their Standing Committees on Art and Litera- 
ture, Science and Practice. These Committees, 
as every member was aware, had done much 
service to the Administrative Body. They had 
been indirectly of vast benefit to members in 
distant parts of the world, and had _ brought 
together hundreds of members, who never would 
have come together otherwise, to discuss seriously, 
and he might say in a social way, matters of 
importance, not so much to themselves as for the 
benefit of the public. With regard to the Archi- 
tectural Association, which had achieved such 
marked success, he trusted that whenever their 
records came to be fully written they would give a 
prominent place to Professor Kerr as one of the 
pioneers of architectural education in this country. 
Mr. Graham concluded by moving a resolution which 
he said he was sure would be accepted and endorsed 
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by every member of the Institute—viz. that a 
letter be sent to the relatives of their deceased 
colleague, sympathising with them in the loss they 
had sustained and expressing their full apprecia- 
tion of the many services rendered by the late 
Professor Kerr during a long and active career in 
the cause of architecture and architectural progress. 


Professor Robert Kerr, Emeritus Professor of 
Architecture at King’s College, London, whodied on 
the 21st ult. in his eighty-second year, was born in 
1823. Hewas a native of Aberdeen, was educated 
in that city, and served his architectural pupilage 
with Mr. John Smith, the city architect of Aber- 
deen. He was elected Fellow of the Institute in 
1857, and served on the Council in 1861 and 1862, 
and again from 1870 to 1872. 

Professor Kerr was one of the pioneers of the 
architectural education movement. As long agoas 
1852 he put forward a scheme for the education 
and training of young men proposing to enter the 
profession. He was one of the Examiners in the 
Voluntary Architectural Examinations which pre- 
ceded the present obligatory examinations, and 
was for many years a member of the Statutory 
Board of Examiners. In 1861 he was appointed 
Professor of the Arts of Construction at King’s 
College, London, and became a Fellow of the 
College, holding the appointment until his retire- 
mentin 1890. He was one of the original founders 
of the Architectural Association, and when that 
body was established in 1847 he became its first 
President. From 1892 to 1896 he was the 
Lecturer at the Association on “ Materials: their 
Nature and Application.” In 1842 he was ap- 
pointed District Surveyor for St. James’s, West- 
minster, and he continued in this oftice until two 
years ago, when, owing to his failing health, the 
London County Council nominated his son, Mr. 
H. N. Kerr, to act as deputy surveyor. 

Until a few years ago Professor Kerr was a 
regular attendant and one of the most fluent and 
frequent speakers at the Institute meetings. He 
took a prominent part in the debates on the draft 
of the present By-laws. On his initiative the 
Standing Committees of the Institute were esta- 
blished, he himself serving for some years on the 
Practice Committee. 

He contributed to the Proceedings of the Insti- 
tute Papers on a variety of subjects, including 
“Remarks upon the Historical References to 
Building and Art in the Earlier Writings of the 
Old Testament” (1859-60); “On Artificial 
Stone’’ (1862-63); “ Remarks on the Evidence 
of Architects concerning the Obstruction of 
Ancient Lights, and on the Practice of Proof by 
Measurement, with reference t> Recent Cases in 
the Courts of Equity’? (1865-66); “On the 
Problem of Providing Dwellings for the Poor in 
Towns ” (1866-67) ; “ Development of the Theory 
of the Architecturesque ’’ (1868-69); “ Calcula- 
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tions of Crushing Weight’ (1869) ; “Suggestions 
on the Architectural Voluntary Examination of 
the Institute ’’ (1869-70) ; “ Hints on the Com- 
mercial Aspect of Architectural Competitions ” 
(1877); “English Architecture Thirty Years 
Hence "’ (1883-84) ; “ Observations on the Plan of 
Dwelling-houses in Towns ’’ (1893-94). He con- 
tributed generously to the early volumes of the 
present JOURNAL, among the more notable of his 
articles being “The Practice of Arbitrations ” 
(Vol. IV. 1897); “ The Legal Liabilities of Archi- 
tects ’’ (tb.); and “ Ruskin and Emotional Archi- 
tecture’ (Vol. VII. 1900). 

Professor Kerr’s published literary works apart 
from the Institute include Newleafe Discourses on 
the Fine Art Architecture (1846); The English 
Gentleman's Country House (1865); The Con- 
sulting Architect (1886) ; Town Houses ; and an 
edition of Fergusson’s History of Modern Archi- 
tecture. He was the author of the chapters on 
“Plan ” and “ Thoroughfares”’ in The Principles 
and Practice of Modern House Construction, 
edited by Mr. Lister Sutcliffe (1900). 

His architectural works and designs included de- 
signs for a range of buildings on the Whitehall and 
Horse Guards site, to receive the War and Foreign 
Offices, with residences for the two Secretaries of 
State, as submitted by him in the competition held 
in 1857; the National Provident Institution, in 
Gracechurch Street, at the corner of Eastcheap, 
E.C.; “Dunsdale,” at Westerham, Kent, for Mr. 
Joseph Kitchin ; his designs, for which he won the 
second premium, for a National Museum of 
Natural History at South Kensington; Ascot 
Heath House, Berkshire; and Ford House at 
Lingfield, Surrey. He was the architect of Bear- 
wood, in Berkshire, for the late Mr. John Walter, 
of The Times. 

The funeral took place at the Church of the 
Annunciation, Chislehurst, Kent, on the 26th ult. 
A portrait of the late Professor appears in the 
current issue of the A.A. Notes. 


Rural Housing and Rural District By-laws. 


Mr. Justice Grantham, in The Times of the 
10th inst., states that, at the request of many 
gentlemen interested in the question, he has 
arranged for a deputation to be received by the 
President of the Local Government Board. Mr. 
Walter Long has consented to receive the deputa- 
tion on Thursday, 17th November, at 4 o'clock, at 
the offices of the Local Government Board, White- 
hall. Mr. Justice Grantham asks any who have 
found these local by-laws injurious to the cause of 
rural housing for the poor or rural building to 
communicate with him at once, and, if possible, to 
attend with the deputation and be at the Local 
Government Board Office by 3.30 p.m. Mr. Long 
is anxious to meet gentlemen representing as many 
different rural districts of England as possible. 


The Duke of Sutherland, the Earl cf Derby, the 
Hon. Cecil Parker, Mr. Albert Pell, Mr. A. R. 
Stenning, and others hope to attend the deputation. 


The Smoke Evil and the Bell Harry Tower, Canterbury. 


Mr. Lawrence W. Chubb, Secretary of the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society, in a letter in Thursday’s 
Times, attributes the surface decay in the stone- 
work of the Bell Harry Tower to the action in the 
atmosphere of the products of imperfect combus- 
tion of coal. The Society’s inspector reports that 
during two days recently he took observations cf 
the factories in the neighbourhood of the cathedral, 
and that from the chimneys of ten firms alone he 
registered the emission of no less than 611 minutes 
of black smoke. It is stated that not many years 
ago the tower was reported to be in a good state 
of preservation ; but the smoke evil is now having 
disastrous effects—and not only upon the ancient 
stonework, for work erected in recent years is also 
said to be fast decaying. Mr. Chubb asks whether 
it is not time that the evil effects of coal smoke 
were reccgnised, and stringent action be taken to 
put the existing laws against the emission of smoke 
into action. The cost to the nation caused by its 
destructive action is far greater than the cost cf 
preventing the emission of smoke, if indeed its 
prevention is not in the long run an actual saving 
to the manufacturer. 


Old English Church Screens. 

The Institute is indebted to Messrs. F. Frith 
& Co., Ltd., Photegraphers, cf Reigate, for per- 
mission to reproduce their copyright photograph 
of the Screen and Rood-loft at Staverton Church, 
Devon, given as an illustration in Mr. Bligh Bond’s 
Paper on “ Screens and Screen-work in the English 
Church ”’ [JourNAL, 15th October]. 


F lenum Ventilation and Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast. 


A further and final communication from Mr. 
Henman with regard to this matter will appear in 
the next number of the JouRNAL, 


NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES. 


Screens and Screen-work in the English Church. 
From Mr. 8. J. NicHout [A.|— 

I have read with interest Mr. F. Bligh Bond’s 
article in the JouRNAL of the Institute, and venture 
to call attention to what appears to me to be evi- 
dence of Roman origin for the triple arches at the 
entrance to some sanctuaries illustrated in the Paper. 

The plan of the principal basilica in the * Ceme- 
terium Ostrianum,”’ a work attributed by De Rossi 
tu the earlier years of the fourth century, shows on 
the piers on either side of the central opening to 
the sanctuary niches or recesses (marked M and 
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N on the plan), “in one of which the sacred books 
used to be kept, and in the other the sacred vessels 
necessary for the offering of the holy sacrifice.” I 
quote from the English edition by Dr. Northe te 
and Bishop Brownlow. 

Similarly placed and used were the side arches, 
or rather recesses, of the triple arrangements ; for 


Basilica in Gonieterwun, 
Ostrianum 


Pisciwa 


instance, at Barfreston and Castle Rising, in which 
there is no screen idea, as the recesses were not 
pierced. The recess on the Epistle side in the latter 
vase was used eventually as a chapel with an altar, 
but only in the thirteenth century, when it was 
canopied witha pointed arch, and furnished with a 
piscina, probably at the time a sacristy was added. 

The recess on the Gospel side continued in usage 
probably as a credence for the offerings. : 

1, Caversham Road, N.W. : 

19th October 1904. 
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The Tomb of Nicholas Hawksmoor. 
From Messrs. W. B. Hopkins and E. R. 
W ALKER— 

We are superintending some repairs and renewal 
at Shenleybury Church, Herts, in the graveyard of 
which lies buried the body of Nicholas Hawksmoor. 
We think it well to send to you for preservation in 
the pages of the JouRNAL a notice of this fact, and 
a copy of the inscription, which is as follows :— 

P. M. 8. 
L 
HIC JACET 
NICHOLAUS HAWKSMOOR, ARMr. 
ARCHITECTUS. 
ORIIT VICESIMO QUINTO DIE (obliterated) 
ANNO DOMINI 1730. 
TATIS 75. 

The tomb is of brick raised about 15 inches above 
the ground, with a very thick slab on the top; the 
latter is cracked in two. We are having the brick- 
work joints and crack cemented. The tomb is 
under a great yew-tree opposite the east window. 

5, Staple Inn, Holborn, W.C.: 17th October 1904. 


London Street Architecture. 


In an article on “ London Street Architecture and 
its Possibilities ’’ in the 4.4. Notes for November 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo brings forward some ideas for 
consideration when the laying out of important 
business thoroughfares is in contemplation. Each 
pavement, he proposes, should be wide enough to 
take three streams of traffic, and the road wide 
enough to take four. The traffic should be divided 
into fast and slow ; the middle of the road being 
devoted to quick traffic, two streams going opposite 
ways, and on each side one stream of slow-moving 
traffic. Similarly with the foot traffic, the slow 
nearest the shop windows, the rapid nearest the 
roadway. ‘To obtain the wide pavement needed it 
would be requisite to set back some seven feet of 
the shop fronts, the overhanging first floor of the 
houses forming a useful shelter to shop-gazers and 
slow-going pedestrians. 

Seeing that the ground-floors of our business 
premises must be mainly fronts unobstructed by 
piers, Mr. Ricardo asks whether we do right in 
constructing great Italian palaces upon these 
apparently inadequate ground stories. He depre- 
cates the heaping of tons and tons of stonework 
and brickwork upon a_ steel girder—an added 
danger should fire break out. All that such house 
fronts require is protection from the weather and 
from fire. This can be secured by using thin 
skins of some impervious material that will afford 
the necessary protection to the framework of the 
structure without unduly burdening it with weight. 
Mr. Ricardo suggests terra-cotta glazed in colour 
for this skin, at any rate on the outside of the 
fronts and backs ; and on the inside, thin concrete 
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slabs, with an air-space between. In place of stone 
mouldings and carvings, architectural effect may 
be got in terms of colour, and the whole section of 
the street, say for one hundred yards, be treated, 
both sides, on one broad and simple scheme. Mr. 
Ricardo proposes a balustraded terrace on the 
second (or third) floor for the benefit of residents 
whose flats begin at that height. The upper 
floors, he shows by a diagram, would be set back 
to the level of the shop-fronts. The terrace 
would give a sense of space to the set of rooms, 
would make a pleasant al fresco sitting-room in 
fair weather, and give a picturesque view of the 
life and movement in the street. Moreover, the 
balustraded terrace would form an effective coronal 
to the street, and help to weld together such indi- 
viduality of treatment in the streets as might be 
thought desirable. 


Greek Art. 

“Karly Greek Art, as illustrated by the Elgin 
Marbles and the latest Excavations,’’ was the 
subject chosen by Dr. Emil Reich for his Uni- 
versity Extension Lecture at the British Museum 
on the 29th ult. Speaking of the beauty and 
importance of the Parthenon, the most perfect 
piece of work of all time, he said it must be re- 
membered that the word “beauty” in our 
modern times had taken a meaning entirely differ- 
ent from the meaning the Greeks attached to it. 
The word “beauty” now meant largely harmony 
of lines, but the Greeks did not think beauty con- 
sisted only in lines. The Greek aim was a mixture 
of grace and dignity, and he would add a third 
quality—repose. What struck one so much in 
Greek statues was the calm, or, as we call it, 
serenity. It meant that the nation which felt that, 
realised that what had to be done was done ; that 
they had done the great and the small, and that 
there had come over them that repose which was 
only possible in men and women who had brought 
about a perfect harmony in themselves. It was 
this expression of serenity that made Greek art 
so different from anything we had. It was when 
we traced Greek history that we could tell where 
Greek ideas came from. The Greeks saw that 
they must succumb to their enemies unless they 
looked to their intellectual development, so that 
by sheer force of intellect they could beat them 
down. Thus arose the Grecian intellect, and it 
gave rise to a greater expression in art. Where 
there was a greater life there must be art. This 
was the true origin of Greek art. They did not 
take it from the Egyptians, for art could not 
be given. They fought for it, and, in fighting, 
the powers which make for art were born in 
them. The excavations of Crete showed clearly 
that Greek art was really of their own growth. 
It was stimulated by the fighting against great 
empires—it was war and conflict which was the 
father of all nations. These cyclopean walls indi- 


cated that there must have been fighting of the 
most gigantic kind, and that was what made 
the art. Evidently for 1,500 years before the 
Parthenon was built, the Greeks had prepared 
themselves, and it was from 490 to 449 B.c. 
that the Greeks, in a series of most wonderful 
engagements, in which their intellect did more 
than their physical vigour, defeated the biggest 
empire in the world, and those who were left felt 
that they had reached the summit of their life ; and 
the great and final expression of that feeling was 
the Parthenon. Could we wonder that the Greeks 
felt it, for did not we feel it after so many years ? 
In the Parthenon one felt that he had not only 
seen a fine thing, but that he had seen the whole 
of human life—the whole of what they called human 
life in marble. It was totally different from any- 
thing else. They saw that everything most beau- 
tiful, except the statue of Minerva, was outside— 
the wonderful columns, metopes, pediments, and 
frieze. The movement of their souls and the whole 
change of the inner man was not given inside, 
because no one ever entered. But the temple 
could be seen from an enormous distance, and the 
people were constantly in the presence of this ex- 
pression of the greatest and deepest religious ideas. 
The man who in modern times had given the 
deepest remarks on architecture was Schopenhauer, 
and he gave the idea very simply that a column, 
for instance, was meant to express gravitation, and 
that anything which went against this principle, 
such as a column very thin in the middle, was 
silly. It must express support in the first place. 
In the modern church they found that idea of 
support exaggerated; in Gothic churches they 
found the buttresses very elaborate, but in the 
Parthenon they found two rows of columns—that 
was all. Each column was the same—each was ¢ 
simple Doric column. The architrave was as 
simple as it could be. It plainly said, “I am here 
to support this big building; that is all I have to 
do.” But there was one thing which gave them 
the idea that the columns were more than a support. 
It had long been noted that not only did these 
columns swell in the middle, but that they twisted 
round, and gave the column a sort of human force 
—they saw the effort of the column to support the 
building. The Greeks were profoundly religious ; 
we are religious on the seventh day, but the Greeks 
were religious every day of the week. And so in 
their temple their ideas of religion were outside, 
and shone down on Athens always. Nowadays, 
our religion being rather of an intermittent kind, we 
wanted music; we wanted an intense shiver and 
at once. The Greeks did not want anything of 
that; they were intensely attracted by music, but 
they would not have it as part of their services. 
They wanted sculpture, which was more permanent, 
more intense—was always there. The Parthenon 
was erected in honour of Minerva, the goddess of 
war and wisdom, of virginity and holiness, of 
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irreproachable severity, and they might have ex- 
pected the great temple to have reminded everyone 
of the great contest with the Persians. But there 
was not a trace of that. The temple must have cost 
millions of money, but it never entered their minds 
to have the slightest allusion to any of their 
immortal fights. Their idea was to show that 
they believed the gods helped them, and were 
willing to help them in the future. There were 
any number of figures round the frieze, but no 
representation of any of their heroes. The feeling 
left was that the Greeks had found the art of pro- 
portion. They saw the procession of the .Pan- 
athenaic festival portrayed, and it was really a story 
of man’s life. It was not only a pageant, but told 
everything that happened. That procession was 
not only a spectacle, but was a lesson in art, life, 
politics, and everything. The Parthenon was only 
the same idea expressed in marble. And if ever 
the time came when the world united and had its 
Parthenon, that simple old temple would be the 
model, 


REVIEWS. 
ORNAMENT. 

Ornament and Its Application: a Book for Students, 
treating in a Practical Way of the Relation of Design 
to Material, Tools, and Methods of Work. By Lewis F. 
Day, Author of * Pattern Design,” “ Nature in Orna- 
ment,” &c. 8vo. Lond. 1904. Price 8s. 6d. [B. T. 
Batsford, 94, High Holborn. | 
This is a sequel to Mr. Lewis F. Day’s recently 

published Pattern Design. It follows, to some 

extent, the lines of his earlier handbooks entitled 

Planning of Ornament and Application of Orna- 

ment, now both out of print, but is by no means a 

mere repetition of them ; in every way it is larger 

and fuller, while the number of the illustrations 
has been very considerably increased. 

In this book Mr. Day discusses the relation of 
design to workmanship. In his view this rela- 
tionship cannot be too much insisted upon ; indeed 
it is so intimate that, to use his own words, 
“style and treatment are as effect and its cause. 
Historic ornament, as we call it, is less a matter of 
time and country than of the methods of work- 
manship then and there practised.” Again: “ Too 
much stress has been laid upon the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Gothic, Re- 
naissance style of ornament, and not enough upon 
the character which comes of its workmanship ”’ ; 
and a page or so farther on : “ As a matter of fact, 
what we recognise as traditional style in ornament 
is toa great extent evolyed from methods of work- 
manship; and the character which comes from 
workmanlike use of material and tools is really what 
artists, as distinct from archeologists, call style— 
characteristic and expressive treatment that is to 
say. 


{1? Nov. 1904 


These extracts will be sufficient to indicate the 
line taken by Mr. Day in his treatment of the 
subject. In support of it he produces a wealth 
of illustrative examples drawn from all classes of 
work and of all periods. He shows, for instance, 
how the simplicity which gives such an astonish- 
ing dignity to Egyptian carving is directly 
traceable to the extreme hardness of the granite 
employed, while, on the other hand, much of the 
success of Grinling Gibbons’s work is due to the 
mastery of his direct stroke, expressive of the 
softish lime or pear tree in which he worked. He 
gives an illustration of a thirteenth-century French 
grille, and explains how the design, with its 
numerous spiral scrolls and lack of straight lines, 
was due to the difficulty experienced by the 
mediwval smith in making a straight bar. He 
shows how the distinctive character of Byzantine, 
as well as late German, carving arose largely from 
the use of the drill; how the harsh colour of the 
Della Robbias was none of their choice, but the 
best they could do with tin enamel; how the 
Chinese potter was forced to use blue rather than 
any other colour because cobalt was the only 
powerful underglaze he could trust to stand the 
heat of his kiln; and so on. 

As an example of design originating directly 
from the tool, Mr. Day mentions the well-known 
Gothic panel enrichment known as the linen 
pattern. This, which is sometimes assumed to be 
an imitation in wood of a folded napkin, is, he 
tells us, simply the result of the joiner’s endeavour 
to get a sufficient play of surface on his panels to 
distinguish them from the flat stiles. Nothing 
was easier for him than to plough along his plank 
with a moulding plane until the surface was all in 
ridges, and then to cut it up into convenient 
lengths for his panelling. When he came to 
frame his work together he naturally bevelled the 
panels at the ends to make them fit into the 
rebates, and the sloping section of the waved 
panel thus obtained required only a very little 
carving to reduce what might be an ugly line into 
a graceful one. Thus he arrived, at last, at some- 
thing not unlike the overlapping edges of a folded 
cloth. 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. Day 
would have his readers believe that all a designer 
requires is a knowledge of the limitations of his 
material ; or that ornament springs, more or less 
automatically, from the process or tool employed. 
It is true that he lays down the general rule that 
the design of successful ornament must always 
depend upon the frank acceptance by its author of 
the limitations under which he has to work, but 
besides this there is what Mr. Day calls “ the 
technique of design,” its application, that is to say, 
to its position, place, and purpose. This leads 
him to the discussion of composition, symmetry, 
variety, proportion, and how far rules of proportion 
are of use, the suitability of certain forms to repe- 
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tition, the value of line in ornament, and similar 
subjects, upon all of which he has much to say of 
interest. 

Always, however, Mr. Day insists that true 
ornament can never be an afterthought, but must 
always be considered from the very beginning. 
The belief that ornament is a something added to 
a thing after it is made is, unfortunately, a very 
prevalent one. As Mr. Day remarks, a county 
councillor is quite capable of supposing that an 
engineer has only to plan a convenient and sub- 
stantial bridge, and it is for the artist afterwards 
to make it beautiful with architectural trimmings. 
As a corrective of such an entirely false idea, this 
book on ornament and its application should be 
invaluable. BenJAMIN WALKER. 

Erdington. 


OLD HALF-TIMBER WORK. 

The Old Cottages, Farmhouses, and other Half-timbered 
Buildings in Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Cheshire. 
By J. Parkinson and E. A. Ould. Price 21s. net. 
(B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C.} 

This work, admirable in many ways, suffers to 
some extent by the limitations set by the authors. 
There does not seem any sufficient reason for 
confining the book to examples of half-timber 
work; and granting that a large bulk of the 
domestic work of these three counties is of timber, 
we should be willing to part with some two or 
three dozen of the less interesting plates in the 
volume to include in their stead some of the con- 
temporary examples of stone and brick built 
dwellings. 

The interest of the book would also be far greater 
were some views given of interior work (often more 
interesting than any other in timber structures) ; 
although it is difficult and often impossible to 
get such views, it cannot be so in all cases, and the 
omission is an evident defect. 

Apart from these two points the work is an 
admirable one, forming a valuable record of the 
past, specially needed as succeeding years must 
gradually diminish these relics of medieval life. 

The introduction and explanatory notes, occupy- 
ing thirty-nine pages, are admirably and concisely 
written. The peculiar isolation of the Western 
counties, their abundant forests, their distance from 
manufacturing and ship-building centres, all lead 
to a greater development of timber building than 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Ould also gives, as a marked feature of the 
local peculiarities, the greater abundance of orna- 
ment, often of a rude and archaic character, the 
great frequency of curved struts—all of which 
characteristics become more accentuated towards 
the north, reaching their culmination in the timber 
work of Lancashire. 

In these counties, too, timber work is frequently 
found as late as the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 


Mr. Ould defends the modern use of half timber ; 
but, in spite of much excellent work of his and of 
Mr. John Douglas, of this type, we feel this is 
rather a harking back to antiquarianism than a 
genuine following of tradition. 

The very essence of the former use of timber 
was its great abundance in particular districts, the 
absence of other building materials ; and now that 
these conditions no longer obtain, it seems to be 
an obvious mistake to work in such a style. 

The illustrations fall under three heads—those 
which are architecturally fine, which are naturally, 
from. the nature of the subject, few in number ; 
those which are good examples of the value of 
simple and effective grouping, like the end view of 
a house at Craven Arms, a perfect example of the 
suitable juxtaposition of a simple gable and 
chimney shaft, and a cottage at Alderley Edge ; 
and those plates having merely an antiquarian 
value, such as a cottage at Weobley (Plate LVI.), 
and cottages at Pembridge (Plate L.). 

The photographs are excellent in quality, and 
are mostly taken from good points of view. 

The chief criticism that can be made is that if 
such a work is limited to half-timber structures it 
would be more interesting and valuable were it to 
include those larger and more architectural build- 
ings in which the possibilities of design are further 
developed and more apparent, and if limited to the 
smaller buildings it is a pity also to limit it to 
timber structures. 

HERBERT W. WILLs. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Thomas Cooper [/’.|, President of the Bir- 
mingham Architectural Association, delivered his 
Presidential Address on the 28th ult. before a large 
attendance of members at the Norwich Chambers. 
He stated that it was not the architectural seed 
they had to fear so much as the barrenness of the 
soil in which it had to grow. Architecture was by 
no means an altogether lost art, and there was a 
sufficiency of the true artistic spirit to be found 
could it only meet with a suitable environment to 
aid its growth. But in these days all the condi- 
tions seemed adverse. The increase of luxury and 
the almost universal indulgence in ostentatious 
display had necessarily led to the cheap and nasty, 
and vulgarly pretentious erections of the jerry- 
builder. Mr. Cooper spoke of the prospect of a 
scheme for architectural edncation being formu- 
lated—an education that might foster the artistic 
instincts, while it did not lose sight of the many- 
sided responsibilities that crowded in upon the 
architect in the carrying out of the multifarious 
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duties that modern custom had allotted to him. 
Touching upon lceal topics the President remarked 
that recently a letter appeared in the local press 
asking how it was that the Birmingham Architec- 
tural Association, with others, had not come for- 
ward to prevent the erection in so important a 
street as Stephenson Street of such a front (to be 
ultra-Irish) as the back of the New Theatre Royal. 
The reply was obvious. The Association had no 
means of knowing before it was erected what 
manner of building was proposed; and secondly, 
that if it had that knowledge it would have no 
power to enforce its views. They could not but 
regret that the promoters of the scheme in ques- 
tion should, in providing «a home for the drama, 
have thought fit entirely to disregard another art, 
and thrust such a purely utilitarian erection as a 
plain brick wall and a plumber’s trophy before the 
gaze of those entering the city by its most im- 
portant gate. The object should be to try and 
educate and lead the public as to what the require- 
ments of good architecture were; and so in time 
to obtain a measure of that civie pride, combined 
with a true feeling for art, which produced such 
glorious results as those that still remained to us, in 
fading splendour, in the great cities of the Middle 
Ages. 


MINUTES. I. 


At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1904-05, held Monday, 7th November 1904, at 8 p.m.-—- 
Present : Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., President, in the chair, 
63 Fellows (ineluding 22 members of the Council), 75 
Associates (including 1 member of the Council), 5 Hon. 
Associates, and several visitors—the Minutes of the Special 
and General Meetings held Monday, 20th June [Journat, 
25th June), were taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the fol- 
lowing members: Richard Knill Freeman [7’.), Frank 
Manoah Kent Arthur Green [F’.), Perey William 
Barrett [A.], Ernest Simm [4.|, William Henry Arber [7’.], 
Edward Baldwin John Knox [1.}, John Lewis Thomas 


The decease was also announced of Professor Robert 

Kerr [F’.], and on the motion of the Hon. Secretary it was 

{eSOLVED, That the Institute desires to express its deep 

regret at the passing away of its esteemed Fellow, 

Professor Robert Kerr; and that a letter be sent to 

the relatives of the deceased sympathising with 

them in the loss they had sustained and expressing 

the full appreciation of the Institute of the many 

services rendered by Professor Kerr during a long 

and active career in the cause of architecture and 
architectural progress. 

The following memvers attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President :—- 
Frank Dicksee, R.A. (#.4.), Henry Langton Goddard, 
M.A.Oxon. [F’.), President of the Leicester and Leicester- 
shire Society of Architects, and John Keppie [F’.j, Presi- 
dent of the Glasgow Institute of Architects. 


Nov. 1904 


The Secretary announced the names of the candidates 
successful in the Statutory Examinations held by the In- 
stitute on the 20th and 21st October. 

The following candidates for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified according to the 
Charter and By-laws, were recommended for election :— 
As FELLOWS (18), William Arthur Aickman ; Shapoorjee 
Nusserwanjee Chandabhoy (Bombay); John Burland 
Chubb; Bernard John Dicksee [4.]; William Dunn; 
Frank Emley (Johannesburg); Alexander Cunningham 
Forrester; Albert Lewis Guy [4.]; George Alfred Hum- 
phreys, A.R.C.A, (Llandudno); Alfred Victor Ingall 
(Birmingham); William Leck (Johannesburg, Transvaal) ; 
William Thomas Lockwood (Chester); Edward Charles 
Philip» Monson; Herbert Alexander Pelly Ernest 
Richard Eckett Sutton (Nottingham) ; Edward Thornton 
A.) (Calcutta); William Frowde Young; Robert Watson /A.}. 
As ASSOCIATES (32), Richard John Allison (Qualified 
Special Examination 1904) ; Ernest Gladstone Allen (Pro- 
bationer 1900, Student 1902, Qualified 1904); Walter 
Hervey Bagot (Probationer 1901, Student 1903, Qualified 
1904) (Adelaide, South Australia); William John Ball 
(Probationer 1895, Student 1896, Qualified 1904) (War- 
rington); Ernest Bates (Probationer 1894, Student 1897, 
Qualified 1904); Claude Batley (Probationer 1898, Student 
1903, Qualified 1904) (Kettering) ; William Edward Arthur 
Brown (Probationer 1899, Student 1901, Qualified 1904) ; 
Archibald Neil Campbell (Probationer 1900, Student 1901, 
Qualified 1904); William Alfred Thomas Carter (Proba- 
tioner 1898, Student 1902, Qualified 1904); Charles 
Michael Childs (Probationer 1896, Student 1899, Qualified 
1904); Benjamin Charles Chilwell (Probationer 1898, 
Student 1900, Qualified 1904) (Wednesbury); Charles 
Barry Cleveland (Probationer 1899, Student 1901, Quali- 
jied 1904); Norman Culley (Probationer 1901, Student 
1902, Qualified 1904) (Hudderstield) ; Spencer Carey Curtis 
(Qualified Special Examination 1904); William Thomas 
Curtis (Probationer 1898, Student 1901, Qualified 1904); 
William James Davies (Probationer 1897, Student 1899, 
Qualified 1904) {Sideup); Alfred Harry Gloyne (Proba- 
tioner 1891, Student 1894, Qualified 1904) ; Henry Percy 
Gordon (Probationer 1894, Student 1901, Qualified 1904) ; 
Percival William Hawkins (Probationer 1894, Student 
1900, Qualified 1904); Basil Bramston Hooper (Pro- 
bationer 1902, Student 1902, Qualified 1904) (Dunedin, 
New Zealand); Vincent Hooper (Probationer 1896, Stu- 
dent 1900, Qualified 1904) ; Perey Cunliffe Pilling (Quali- 
fied Special Examination 1904) (Bolton); Kenneth 
Dunean Stuart Robinson (Probationer 1901, Student 1901, 
Qualified 1904); George Allen Ross (Qualified Special 
Evamination 1904) (Montreal, Canada); Tom Trevor 
Sawday (Probationer 1900, Student 1902, Qualified 1904) 
(Leicester) ; Archibald Scott, Jun. (Probationer 1898, Student 
1901, Qualified 1904) (Glasgow); Norman Odell Searle 
(Probationer 1897, Student 1903, Qualified 1904) ; Robert 
Ernest Stewardson (P’robationer 1900, Student 1902, Quali- 
sied 1904) ; Frank Edward Stratton(Probationer1897,Student 
1900, Qualified 1904); Perey James Westwood (Probationer 
1898, Student 1902, Qualified 1904); George Henry Widdows 
(Qualified Special Hxamination 1904) (Derby); Frank 
Wilson (Probationer 1893, Student 1896, Qualified 1904) 
(Sheffield). As HON, ASSOCIATE, George Noble, Count 
Plunkett, B.L., F.S.A., M.R.1.A. (Dublin). 

The Opening Address of the Session having been deli- 
vered by the President, a Vote of Thanks moved by Mr. 
Frank Dicksee, R.A. [H.4.] and seconded by Sir Benjamin 
Baker, K.C.M.G., F.R.S., LL.D. [71.4.], was passed to him 
by acclamation and brietly responded to. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 9.40 p.m. 
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